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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN,” ‘‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XX. ‘‘AL SODENLY SHE SWAPT 
ADOWN TO GROUND.” | 

THE second week of January was half, 
over, and it was the night of the Hunt Ball. 
What girl of eighteen, were her breast ever 
so gnawed by secret cark and care, could 
refrain from giving way to some excitement 
upon the occasion of her first dance, and 
that a dance which was to be danced by 
} all Warwickshire’s beauty and chivalry—a 
dance as distinguished, from a local stand- 
point, as that famous assembly in Belgium’s 
capital, which was scared by the thunder of 
distant guns, the prelude of instant war. 

Daphne gave herself up wholly to the 
delight of the hour. She had been un- 
| usually cheerful and equable in her temper 
since New Year's Day. That parental 
blessing, freely and ungrudgingly given, 
seemed to have sweetened her whole nature. 
She went to church with Madoline, and 
prayed with all her heart and soul, and 
listened without impatience to a string of 
seasonable platitudes, culled from the elder 
divines, and pronounced in a humdrum 
, style of elocution by the Reverend Marma- 
duke Ferrers. She had been altogether 
blameless in her bearing and her conduct 
in this new-fledged year: so much so that 
Mrs. Ferrers had deigned to concede, with 
chilly patronage, that Daphne was begin- 
ning to become a reasonable being. 

She had been fighting her inward battle 
honestly and bravely. She had avoided as 
much as possible that society which was so 
poisonously sweet to her. She had been 
less exacting to her devoted slave, Edgar. 
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She had given more time to improving 
studies. She had taken up Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder, and practised them industriously, 
breathing, ah, too much soul into the 
pathetic passages; the deep ground-swell 
of melody which carries a passionate heart 
along on its fierce tide, and in its fervid 
feeling and exaltation of spirit is akin to 
the actual triumph of a happy love. i 

Unconscious of the danger, and resolutely § 
bent on curing herself of a futile, foolish j 
attachment, she yet fed her passion with f 
the fatal food of poetry and music, finding 
in every heroine she most admired, from 
Juliet to Enid, a love as utterly doomed to 
misery as her own. But all the while she 
was earnest in her desire to forget. 

‘If my namesake, in the pride of her 
purity, could fly from a god who adored 
her, surely it cannot be hard for me to 
harden my heart against a man who does 
not care a straw for me,” she told herself. 

The day of the Hunt Ball brought 
pleasure enough to thrust aside every 
other thought. Miss Piper had done as 
well as if she had been born and bred 
in Paris. Daphne’s white satin gown fitted 
the slim and supple figure to perfection. 
It was not the ivory tint of late years, 
but that exquisite pearly white, with a 
blackish tinge in the shadows, which one 
sees in old pictures. Daphne, with her 
wavy hair coiled at the back of her beau- 
tifully-shaped head, and with just one spray 
of stephanotis nestling in the coils, looked 
like a Juliet painted by Sir Joshua. It 
was Juliet’s dress, as Juliet used to be 
dressed by actresses of an age less given to 
the research of correctness and elaboration 
in costume. The single string of pearls 
on the pearly neck, the bodice modestly 
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white arms peeping from elbow-sleeves of 
satin and lace, the long loose gloves, the 
slender feet in white satin sandalled shoes, 
meant for dancing—not in those impossible 
high-heeled instruments of torture which 
Parisian bootmakers have inflicted on weak 
woman—all had something of an old- 
fashioned air ; but it was a very lovely old 
fashion, and Madoline was delighted with 
the result. 

“Rather outré, don’t you think?” 
said Mrs. Ferrers, sourly contemplative of 
Daphne’s fresh young beauty, which made 
her own complexion look so much yellower 
than usual, when she happened to glance 
across the girl’s shoulder at her own face in 
the big cheval-glass. “A little too suggestive 
of Kate Greenaway’s Baby Books.” 

She was trying to settle herself in her 
own panoply of state, a gorgeous arrange- 
ment in ruby velvet and cream-coloured 
satin, which the little Frenchwoman in the 
Rue Vivienne had only sent off in time to 
reach Mrs. Ferrers two hours ago, keeping 
her in an agony of mind for the last three 
days. It was a very splendid gown, so 
slashed, and draped, and festooned, that it 
was & mystery how it could ever be put toge- 
ther. ‘.The velvet cuirass laced up the back 
with thick gold cord, and fitted like a strait- 
waistcoat ; and the ruby scarf was fringed 
with heavy bullion, which drooped above a 
stormy sea of cream-coloured satin, that 
went billowing and surging round the lady’s 
legs till it met a long narrow streak of ruby 
velvet lined, which meandered for about 
twelve feet along the floor. That Mrs. 
Ferrers must be a nuisance to herself and 
everybody else in such a dress no one in 
their senses could doubt ; but then on the 
other hand the gown was undoubtedly in the 
latest fashion, and was one which must evoke 
a pang of envy in every female breast. 

“T don’t wonder you look disdainfully 
-at my short petticoats, Aunt Rhoda,” said 
Daphne, smiling at the effect of her san- 
dalled ankles, as she pirouetted before the 
-looking-glass ; “ but I think, when it comes 
to dancing, I shall be better off than you 
with your velvet train.” 

“T am not likely to dance much,” 
answered Mrs. Ferrers, with dignity, 
“Indeed, as a clergyman’s wife, I don’t 
know that I shall dance at all.” 

“Then you will have to sit with your 
train coiled round your feet to prevent 
people walking on it, and that will be 
worse,” retorted Daphne. 

It was a clear cold night, with a brilliant 
moon, a glorious night for a country drive ; 





frosty, but not severe enough to make the 
roads slippery ; besides, Boiler and Crock 
were the kind of horses that nobody 
hesitates to have roughed on occasion, 

Sir Vernon had decided on escorting his 
daughters to the ball. It was a sacrifice of 
his own ease and comfort, but he felt that 
the occasion required it. 

“T shall stay an hour,” he said, “and 
then Rodgers can drive me home, and go 
back to fetch you later. It won’t hurt the 
horses going over the ground a second 
time.” 

“ Dear father,” said Madoline, “it is so 
good of you to go with us.” 

And now after a reviving cup of tea, 
and careful wrapping in fur-lined cloaks 
and Shetland shawls, the three ladies and 
Sir Vernon conveyed themselves into the 
roomy landau, and were soon bowling alon 
the smooth high-road towards Stratford. 
What a transformed and sublimised place 
the little town seemed to-night, all lights 
and people, and loud and authoritative 
constabulary. Such an array of carriages, 
three abreast in the wide street in front 
of the Red Horse; such a block in the 
narrower regions about the Town Hall ; so 
much confusion, despite of such loud 
endeavours to maintain order ! 

It seemed to Daphne as if they were 
going to sit in the carriage all night, with 
the humbler townsfolk peering in at them 
from the pavement, and making critical 
remarks to each other in painfully distinct 
voices. 

“ Ain't the fair one pretty?” ‘The dark 
one’s the handsomest.” ‘My eye! look at 
the old lady’s diamonds.” ‘“That’s Lord 
Willerby.” “No, it ain’t, stoopid.” “I 
see the coronet on the kerridge.” “My, 
what lovely hair she’s got.” ‘“ White satin, 
ain’t it?” and so on, while cornets and 
violins sounded in the distance, with dis- 
tracting melody. 

“Tt’ll be dreadful if we have to sit in 
the street quite all the evening,” said 
Daphne, listening hopelessly to the voice 
of authority, with its perpetual “ Move on, 
coachman.” 

They waited about twenty minutes, and 
then slowly drove up to the doorway, 
where the eager faces of the crowd made 
a hedge on each side. Difficult to believe 
that this entrance-hall, luminous with lamps 
and bright with flowers, was the same 
which gave admittance to such prosaic 
beings as town-clerks and vestrymen, 
justices of the peace and policemen. Edgar 
and Gerald were both hovering near the 
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doorway, waiting for the South Hill party ; 
Edgar, at the risk of being accused of 
deserting his mother, whom he had estab- 
lished in a comfortable corner of the ball- 
room, and then incontinently left to her 
own reflections, or to such conversation as 
she might be able to find among sundry 
other dowagers, arrived at the same wall- 
flower stage of existence. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
said Edgar, offering Daphne his arm, and 
in a manner appropriating her. 

“T thought we were going to spend the 
evening in the street,” answered Daphne. 

Gerald gave his arm to Madoline ; Sir 
Vernon followed with his sister, whose 
high-heeled Louis Quinze shoes matched 
her gown to perfection, but were not 
adapted for locomotion. 
alight and active figure, and managed to 
trip up the broad oak stairs somehow ; 
though she felt as if her feet had been 
replaced by the primitive style of wooden 
leg, the mere dot-and-go-one drumstick, 
with which the Chelsea pensioner used 
to be accommodated before the days of 
elaborate mechanical arrangements in cork 
and metal. 

The ball-room was already crowded, the 
South Hill party having arrived late, by 
special desire of Aunt Rhoda, who strongly 
objected to be among those early comers 
who roam about empty halls dejectedly, 
taking the chill off the atmosphere for the 
late arrivals. Dancing was in full swing, 
and the assembly in ‘the big ball-room 
made a blaze of colour against the delicate 
French-grey walls; the pink of the fox- 
hunters, and the uniforms of the officers 
from Warwick and Coventry, showing 
vividly amongst the pale and airy drapery 
of their partners. There were more than 
two hundred in the room already, Edgar 
told Daphne, as he pointed out the beauties 
of the scene. 

“TI daresay there'll be nearer three 
hundred before midnight,” he said. “It’s 
going to be a grand affair. Only once in two 
years, you see: people save themselves up for 
it. A lot of fellows in pink, aren’t they?” 

“Yes. Why didn’t you wear a scarlet 
coat? It’s much prettier than black.” 

“Do you really think so? If Id 
known——” faltered Edgar. “But I felt 
sure you would have laughed at me, if I'd 
sported the swallow-tail I wear at hunt- 
dinners sometimes.” 

“T daresay I should,” Daphne answered 
coolly ; “but you’d have looked ever so 
much nicer all the same.” 


Happily she was’ 





Edgar felt regretful. He had debated 
with himself that question of pink or no 
pink; and the thought of Daphne’s possible 
ridicule had turned the scale in favour of 
sober black; and now she told him he 
would have looked better in the more dis- 
tinctive garb: and there were fellows who 
could hardly jump a drain-pipe showing 
off in their Poole or Smallpage coats, and 
giving themselves Nimrod airs which im- 
posed upon the sweet simplicity of their 
partners. 

The room was a noble room, long and 
lofty, divided from a spacious ante-chamber 
by a wide square doorway, supported by 
classic pillars. Over this doorway was the 
open gallery for the band. The ball-room 
was lighted by a large central chandelier, and 
two sun-burners in the ceiling ; while from 
lyre-shaped medallions on the walls pro- 
jected modern gas-brackets in imitation of 
old-fashioned girandoles of the wax-candle 
period. 

There were four pictures on the walls: 
two of them full-length portraits of the 
Duke of Dorset, by Romney, and of Queen 
Anne, es uninteresting as that harmless 
lady was in the flesh The remaining 
two pictures had to do with the local 
divinity. One was Gainsborough’s portrait 
of Garrick, leaning against the bust of 
Shakespeare ; the other was the poet seated, 
in his habit as he lived, by Wilson. 

“You see,” said Gerald, close behind 
Daphne, “ there is the Warwickshire 
idol, One can’t get away from him. 
Why can these bucolics worship nothing 
but the intellectual emanation of their 
soil? Why not a little homage to 
muscular Christianity, in the person of 
Guy Earl of Warwick, a paladin of the 
first water, a man who rescued damsels, 
and fought with giants, and dun cows, and 
was strong, and brave, and faithful, pious, 
self-sacrificing, devoted in every act of his 
life. There is a hero worthy of worship. 
Yet you all ignore him, and bow down 
before this golden calf of a dramatist, who 
sued his friend for a twopenny loan, and 
left the wife of his bosom a second-best 
bedstead ; a paltry fellow beside Guy, the 
hero-hermit, living on bread and water, and 
only revealing himself at his death to the 
wife he adored.” 

“Guy was a very nice person, if one 
could quite believe in the giant and the 
dun cow,” said Daphne. 

“T believe implicitly in Colbrand the 
giant,” answered Gerald, ‘“ but I own I have 
never been able to swallow the monster 
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cow; and I am all the more inclined to 
repudiate her because her bones were on 
view at Warwick in Shakespeare’s time.” 

“And it was very sweet of him to end 
his days so quietly in the hermit’s cave at 
Guy’s Cliff,” pursued Daphne, who was 
well versed in all Warwickshire lore, 
chiefly by oral instruction from Edgar, 
“and to take alms from his own wife 
every morning, as one of the thirteen 
beggars she was in the habit of relieving ; 
though I have never quite understood why 
he did it; but in spite of all these grand acts 
of Guy’s we know nothing of the man him- 
self, while Shakespeare is like one’s brother. 
He has sounded the deep of every mind, 
and has given us the treasures of his own.” 

“T suspect he would rather have given 
anything than his money,” retorted Gerald. 

They had penetrated to Mrs. Turchill’s 
corner by this time. That matron was 
looking the picture of disconsolate solitude 
—the dowager with whom she had been 
talking about her servants and her trades- 
people having left her to look after a brace 
of somewhat go ahead daughters, who in 
pale blue silk jerseys, and tight cream- 
coloured -cashmere skirts, looked very 
much as if they were attired for some 
acrobatic performance. Mrs. Turchill 
brightened at the sight of Madoline. 

“T am so glad you have come,” she 
exclaimed. “The room is dreadfully 
crowded, and there are so many strangers.” 
This was said resentfully, no stranger 
having any more right to be present, 
from Mrs. Turchill’s point of view, than 
Pentheus at his mother’s party. “I feel as 
if I hardly knew a creature here.” 

“Oh, mother, when there are the Hill- 
drops, and the Westerns, and the Hilliers, 
and the Perkinses,” remonstrated Edgar, 
running over a string of names. 

“ All I can say is that if there are any 
of my friends in the room no one has 
taken the trouble to bring them to me,” 
retorted Mrs. Turchill. “And for any 
enjoyment I have had from the society of 
my friends I might as well be at that 
horrid Academy conversazione for which 
you took so much trouble to get tickets 
the year before last, and where I was 
jammed into a corner of the sculpture room 
half the evening, with rude young women 
sitting upon me.” 

Here Sir Vernon and Mrs. Ferrers ap- 
proached, and Mrs. Turchill resumed her 
company-smile in honour of people of such 
importance. Aunt Rhoda had been ex- 
changing greetings with the cream of the 





county people during her leisurely progress 
through the rooms, and felt that her gown 
was a success, and that the little woman in 
the Rue Vivienne was worth her hire. Every- 
body was looking at Daphne. Her youth 
and freshness ; her vivid smiles and natural 
girlish animation as she conversed now with 
Edgar, and anon with Gerald, fascinated 
everyone ; it was a manner entirely without 
reserve, yet with no taint of forwardness or 
coquetry—the manner of a happy child, 
whose sum of life was bounded by the 
delight of the moment, rather than of 
a woman conscious of her loveliness, and 
knowing herself admired. 

“Who is that pretty girl in the white 
satin frock—the girl like an old picture ?” 
people were asking, somewhat to the 
annoyance of older stagers in the beauty- 
trade, who felt that here was a new business 
opened, which threatened competition, the 
stock-in-trade of the best quality, and 
perfectly new. 

One young lady, whose charms had 
suffered the wear and tear of seven seasons, 
contemplated Daphne languidly through 
her eye-glass, and summed her up with 
scornful brevity as “the little Gainsborough 
girl !” 

“Quite too lovely, for the next six 
months,” said another, “but her beauty 
depends entirely on her complexion. A 
year hence she will have lost all that 
brightness, and will be a very wishy-washy 
little person.” 

** And then I suppose she'll paint, as the 
others do, don’t you know,” drawled her 
partner, “carmine her lips, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

The lady looked at him suspiciously, out 
of the corner of a carefully-darkened eyelid. 

“Let us hope she won’t sink quite so 
low as that,” she said with dignity. 

There was no doubt as to Daphne’s 
triumph. Before she had been ah hour in 
the room, she was the acknowledged belle 
of the ball. People went out of their way 
to look at her. She walked once round the 
rooms on her father’s arm, and in that slow 
and languid progress, held as it were her 
court. It was her first public appearance ; 
her father’s friends clustered round him, 
eager to be presented to the debutante 
Stately dowagers begged that she might be 
made known tothem. All the best people 
in the room knew Sir Vernon, and all 
professed a friendly desire to know his 
younger daughter. Her card was full 
before she knew what she was doing. 

“Our little Daphne is a success!” said 
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Gerald to his betrothed, as they glided 
round the room in a languorous trois- 
temps. “All the Apollos are running 
after her.” 

“Tam so glad. Dear child; it is such 
a pleasure to see her happy,” answered 
Madoline softly. 

“T hope her head won’t be turned by 
all this adulation. It is such a poor little 
puff-ball of a head. I sometimes fancy she 
has thistledown inside it instead of brains.” 

“Indeed, dear, she has plenty of sense 
and serious feeling,” remonstrated Madoline, 
wounded by this allegation. ‘“ But she is 
painfully sensitive. She needs very tender 
treatment.” 

“ Poor butterfly.” 

“Do you like her dress ?” 

“Tt is simply perfect. 
course.” 

“Yes; she let me have my own way in 
the matter.” 

“And as a reward she is looking her 
loveliest. It is not the calm beauty of a 
princess, like my Lina’s ; but for a spoiled- 
child kind of prettiness—capricious, muti- 
nous, variable—there could be nothing 
better.” 

Later he was at Daphne’s side, as she 
sat in a corner by her aunt, with half-a- 
dozen young men hovering near; Edgar, 
nearest of all, holding her fan. 

“T suppose you have saved at least one 
dance for me, Empress,” he said, taking her 
programme from her hand. 

“T don’t know. All sorts of people have 
been writing down their names.” 

“All sorts of people,” echoed Gerald, 
examining the card. ‘“ You will be a little 
more respectful about your partners in your 
seventh or eighth season. Why, here, 
under various hieroglyphics, are the very 
topmost strawberries in the social basket— 
masters of fox-hounds, eldest sons of every 
degree, Majors and colonels—and not one 
little waltz left for me. I claim you for 
the first extra.” 

“J—I’'m rather afraid I’m engaged for the 
extras,” 

“No matter. You were solemnly en- 
gaged to me for one particular waltz when 
first this ball was spoken of at South Hill. 
You don’t remember, perhaps ; but I do. 
I claim my bond. I will be a very Shylock 
in the exaction of my due.” 

“Tf you were a better Shakespearian it 
would occur to you that Shylock got 
+ al retorted Daphne, smiling up at 

im. 
“He was an old idiot. 


Your taste, of 
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first extra valse. We shall meet at 
Philippi.” 

He was off to claim Lina for the lancers. 
It was the last dance before supper. Sir 
Vernon had disappeared ever so long ago. 
Mrs. Ferrers was standing up with a major 
of dragoons, in all the splendour of his 
uniform, and felt that she and her partner 
made an imposing picture. Edgar and 
Daphne were sitting out this square dance | 
on the stairs, the girl somewhat exhausted 
by much waltzing, the man exalted to the 
seventh heaven of bliss at being permitted 
to bear her company. 

‘May I take you down to supper?” he 
asked. 

“Thanks; no. My last partner told 
me that the best dancing will be when 
two-thirds of the people are gourmandising 
downstairs. You can get me an ice, if you 
like.” 

Edgar obeyed ; but when he came back 
with the ice Daphne had vanished from the 
landing, and he got himself entangled in a 
block of people struggling down to supper. 

The rooms below—those solemn halls in 
which on ordinary occasions the local 
offender stood at the bar of justice to 
answer for his misdeeds—were now a 
scene of glitter and gaiety ; flower-wreathed 
epergnes, barley-sugar pagodas, and all the 
tinselly splendour of a ball-supper. Bar, 
and bench, and magisterial-chairs had 
vanished as if by magic. The magistrates’ 
private apartment and the justice-hall had 
been thrown into one spacious banqueting- 
chamber, where even the proverbial greedi- 
ness of the best society—the people who 
tread upon each other’s toes and rush for the 
grapes and peaches at Buckingham Palace— 
might be satisfied without undue scram- 
bling. But though there would have been 
room for him at the banquet, and although 
there were any number of eligible young 
ladies waiting to be taken down, Edgar 
scorned the idea of a supper which Daphne 
did not care for. To have sat by her, 
squeezed into some impossible corner of a 
rout-seat, to have fought for lobster-salad 
for her, and guarded her frock from the 
ravages of awkward people, and pulled 
cracker bon-bons with her, would have been 
bliss; but the festal-board without her 
would be every whit as funereal a banquet 
as the famous sable feast at which that 
cheerful practical joker Domitian entertained 
his courtiers. 

Mr. Turchill found a good-natured fox- 
hunter to take his mother down, and 
having seen that lady’s silver-grey satin— 
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newly done-up with violet velvet by Miss 
Piper, for the occasion—making its de- 
liberate way down the broad staircase, on 
the sportsman’s sturdy scarlet arm, Edgar 
went back to the almost empty ball-room, 
where about fifteen or twenty couples were 
revolving to the last sugary-sweet German 
waltz, Glaubst du nicht. 

Daphne and Gerald were among these ; 
Madoline was sitting with some girl-friends 
in the entrance of one of the windows, and 
to this point Edgar made his way. 

“You've not been down to supper,” he 
remarked, by way of saying something 
original. 

“Do you know I don’t much care about 
going down. If Gerald particularly wishes 
it I shall go after this dance, but I think I 
should enjoy a little chicken and a cup of 
tea when I get home better than the 
scramble downstairs.” 

The waltzers were dropping off by degrees; 
but: Gerald and Daphne still went on re- 
volving with gliding languid steps to the 
dreamy melody. They moved in exquisite 
harmony, although this was the first time 
they had ever waltzed together. Never 
in the twilight dances at South Hill had 
Mr. Goring asked Daphne to be his partner. 
He had been content. to stand outside in 
the porch, smoking his cigarette, and look- 
ing on, while she and Edgar waltzed, or to 
take a few lazy turns afterwards with 
Madoline to Daphne’s music. To-night 
for the first time his arm encircled her ; 
her sunlit head rested against his shoulder. 
It seemed to him that his hand had never 
clasped hers since that summer-day at 
Fontainebleau, just a year and a half ago; 
when they had stood by the golden water, 
with the hungry-eyed carp watching them, 
and a sky of molten gold above their heads, 
They had been far apart since that day; 
dissevered by an impalpable abyss; and 
now for the moment they were one, united 
by that love-sick melody; their pulses 
stirred by the same current. Was it strange 
that in such a moment Gerald Goring forgot 
all the world except this perfect flower of 
youth and girlhood which he held in his 
arms—forgot his betrothed wife, and all her 
grace and beauty—lived for the moment, 
and in the moment only, as butterflies live, 
with a past not worth remembering, and 
annihilation for their only future? As 
the dancers dropped off the band played 
slower and slower, meaning to expire in a 
rallentando, and those two waltzers gliding 
round drifted unawares into the outer and 
smaller room, where there was no one. 





“Glaubst du nicht,” sighed the band, 
“Glaubst du nicht, ach Liebchen, glaubst 
du nicht ;” and with the last sigh of the 
melody, Gerald bent his lips over Daphne’s 
golden hair and breathed a word into her 
ear—only one word, wrung from him in 
despite of himself. But that one word so 
breathed from such lips was all the history 
of a passionate love which had been fought 
against in vain. The last sigh of the 
music faded as the word was spoken, and 
Daphne was standing by her partner’s side 
white as ashes. 

“Take me back to my sister, please.” 

He gave her his arm without a word, and 
they walked slowly across to the group by 
the window; but before Madoline could 
make room for Daphne to sit by her side, 
the girl tottered, and would have fallen if 
Edgar had not caught her in his arms. 

“She is fainting!” he cried, alarmed. 
“Some water—brandy—something !” He 
dashed open the window, still holding 
Daphne on his left arm. The frosty night- 
air blew in upon them, keen and cold. 
Daphne’s white lips trembled, and the dark 
grey eyes opened and looked round with a 
bewildered look, as she sank slowly into 
the seat beside Madoline, whose arms were 
supporting and embracing her. 

“ My darling, you have danced too much. 
You have over-excited yourself,” said 
Madoline tenderly ; while three or four 
smelling-bottles came to the rescue. 

“Yes; that last dance was too much,” 
faltered Daphne, cold and trembling in 
her sister’s arms. “But I’m quite well 
now, Lina. It was nothing. The heat of 
the room.” 

“And you are tired. We'll go home 
directly we can find Aunt Rhoda.” 

“T’ll go and hunt for her,” said Gerald, 
who had been standing vacantly looking 
on, his brain on fire, his heart beat- 
ing tumultuously, the vulture conscience 
gnawing his vitals already. 

He had been thinking of Rousseau’s Julie, 
and that first kiss given in the bosquet—the 
fatal first kiss—the beginning of all evil. 

“My sweeter Julie—so much more 
lovely —so much more innocent,” he 
thought, as he went slowly downstairs in 
quest of the ruby velvet arrangement 
which encased Mrs. Ferrers. ‘God give 
me grace to respect you !” 

The winter wind rushed into the heated 
ball-room with a sharp chill breath that was 
suggestive of another and colder world, 
like the deadly air exhaled from a vault, 
and soon steadied Daphne’s reeling brain. 
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“You see I am not such a good waltzer 
as I thought I was,” she said, looking up 
at Edgar with a sickly smile. “I did not 
think anything could make me giddy.” 

“You would rather go home now, would 
you not, dear?” asked Madoline. “You 
have had enough of the ball.” 

“ More than enough.” 

“Let me fetch your wraps from the 
cloak-room,” said Edgar. ‘It will save 
you a good deal of trouble.” 

‘Tf you would be so very kind.” 

“Delighted. Give me your ticket. 
Seventy-nine. All under one number, I 
suppose.” 

He ran off, and this time had to stem 
the tide setting in towards the ball-room ; 
the young men and maidens who had eaten 
their supper, and were eager for more 
dancing. Coming back with a pile of 
cloaks and shawls on his arm, he joined 
Gerald and Mrs. Ferrers, her red-coated 
major still in attendance. 

“What can Daphne mean by making a 
spectacle of herself at her first ball ?” asked 
Aunt Rhoda, not a little aggrieved at being 
ruthlessly dragged away from a knot of 
the very best people, a little group of 
privileged ones which included a countess 
and two baronets’ wives. “ But it is just 
like her.” 

“ There was no affectation in the matter, 
I can assure you,” said Edgar indignantly ; 
“she looked as white as death.” 

“Then she should have danced less. I 
detest any exhibition of that kind. I’m 
very glad my brother was not here to 
see it.” 

“T think Sir Vernon has had so much 
reason to be proud of his daughter this 
evening that he would readily have for- 
given her iniquity in fainting,” retorted 
Edgar, his blood at boiling-point from 
honest indignation. 

Daphne, wrapped in a long white cash- 
mere cloak lined with white fur, looked 
very pale and ghostlike as she went slowly 
through the rooms on Edgar’s arm, attacked 
on her way by the reproaches of the 
partners with whom she was breaking 
faith by this untimely departure. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” she said, with a 
faint touch of her natural: gaiety, “but I'll 
pay my debts this time two years. The 
engagements can stand over.” 

When the bi-annual hunt ball comes 
round at Stratford-on-Avon there are some, 
perhaps, who will remember her promise, 
and the pale pathetic face, and white-robed 
figure. 





Five minutes later the three ladies were 
seated in their carriage, Mrs. Ferrers still 
grumbling, while Edgar lingered at the 
door adjusting Daphne’s wraps. 

Just as he was going to shut the door, 
having no excuse for further delay, Daphne 
took his hand and clasped it with friendly 
warmth. 

“How good you are,” she said softly, 
looking up at him with eyes that to his 
mind seemed lovelier than all the lights 
of the firmament, infinitely glorious on this 
frosty night in the steel-blue sky. “How 
good you are; how staunch, and true.” 

It was only well-merited praise, but it 
moved him so deeply that he had no power 
to answer, even by the smallest word. 
He could only grasp the slender little hand ; 
fervently in his own, and then shut the. 
carriage door with a bang, as if to drown 
the tumult of his own heart. 

“Home, coachman,” he called, in a 
choking voice; an entirely superfluous 
mandate, neither coachman, nor footman; 
nor horses, having the least idea of going 
anywhere else. 





THE WHISPER IN THE WOOD. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE, — 


RoNnALD Morris and his young wife are 
sitting in the snug parlour of an inn at the 
little town of Oakhampton on the confines 
of Dartmoor. The season is autumn, and 
the time, evening. Lamp and firelight com- 
bine with the homely surroundings of the 
remote hostelry in giving a sense of cheery 
comfort. He—young, broad-shouldered, 
strong of limb and firm of countenance, 
blue-eyed and brown-haired—is poring 
over a map. She, rather younger, pale- 
faced but pretty, dark-haired and with eyes 
to match, and with a delicate yet well- 
rounded figure—she is idly glancing through 
the pages of a book. Presently he speaks, 
half to himself : 

“Yes, I must have a look at that place: 
it promises well as a background for a story. 
I have often heard of it.” 

She, somewhat apathetically, enquires : 

“Some expedition you are contempla- 
ting?” 

“Yes, across the moor: I cannot quite 
make out how far it is, but I trace the way, 
and it must be within an easy walk, six or 
seven miles; yes, I thought of going to- 
morrow, if you will not be very much bored, 
dear little woman, by being left alone fora 
few hours.” 

“Oh, no, I shall manage to amuse myself 
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besides, it is necessary you should see 
what you want. It was to get some local 
colour, as you call it, that we came down to 
these wilds, and there is no reason because 
we are out on our honeymoon that you 
should not do some work.” 

“You are the most sensible little wife, I 
believe, Sophy, that man was ever blessed 
with,” he says, looking up at her with 
admiring affection, “and I was never so 
happy in my life!” 

A knock at the room-door precedes the 
entrance of the landlord with two or three 
letters. 

“ The Lunnon post, zur, just in,” he says 
in his strong Devonshire dialect. 

“Ah! of course; you do not get your 
London letters here until very late,” 
responds Ronald, taking the missives. “I 
suppose when the railway is open to Ply- 
mouth it will make some difference to this 
part of the world.” 

“T should zay t’ud be likely tu. Not as 
I zee it'll be o much use tu we in this 
place : we han’t much doin’ with Lunnon, 
though I make no doubt it'll be a rare 
chance for gentlemen like you that go 
jumping the country;” and after a few 
more words the man civilly retires. 

Suddenly Ronald utters an exclamation 
of surprise, startling his wife from the 
placidity with which she is regarding him 
whilst he is looking over his letters. 

“My word !” he goes on ; “the poor old 
gentleman died suddenly the day before 
yesterday! Bless my heart! I am very 
grieved. How strange that it should have 
happened just now, so soon after all his 
kindness to me—to us.” 

“ What—not your uncle?” exclaims the 
wife. 

“ Yes, indeed it is; here is the letter 
announcing the fact from Baston his 
lawyer. I shall have to go to town. This 
is what he says, Sophy : 


*«Tt is with the deepest regret I have 
to inform you of the sudden death of your 
uncle, Mr. Matthew Morris. He was found 
dead in his bed, and it will therefore be 
necessary for you, as his sole executor and 
legatee, to come to town and produce his 
will, that we may take out letters of ad- 
ministration ; prove the will at Doctors’ 
Commons, you understand, and so estab- 
lish your right, &c. This would have 
been requisite in any case, but it is the 
more imperative since, through Mr. Morris’s 
eccentric views, he insisted on entrusting 
his will to your keeping.’ 





“Ah! I never told you, Sophy, I think, 
all about that,” says the reader, breaking 
off. “Strange old boy! You know how 
good and kind he has been to me, and 
how, but for him, we could not have 
married for years; and you remember I 
told you that the day before our wedding 
he made his will in my favour, leaving me 
nearly everything. But I did not tell you 
of his funny fancy about the document. 
He drew it himself on a sheet of note- 
paper, and brought it with him the day 
on which he met me at Baston’s office (the 
day before we were married). Well, then, 
when the lawyer pronounced the will to 
be thoroughly legal, and said that it only 
required signing and witnessing, he signed 
it then and there in the presence of Baston 
and one of his clerks ; and when they had 
duly signed it, each being in the presence 
of the other, &c., as the legal formula goes, 
he took the paper, and handing it to me, 
said : ‘There, Ronny, my boy; as this con- 
cerns you, and nobody but you, I desire 
that you should keep possession of it.’ 
Then, with some good-humoured joke at 
the lawyer’s expense, he insisted that I 
should put the willin my pocket. ‘ Baston 
may keep a copy of it,’ added my uncle, ‘ if 
it is of any interest to him, Lut you must 
keep the original, and mind you do not 
lose it, that’s all.’ 

“Well, Sophy, I did put it in my pocket, 
and having no bankers or strong box in 
which to deposit it, I brought it away with 
me, and here it is still at this moment, in 
a little flat tin case, with a copy of our 
marriage certificate, and one or two more 
valuables, here, in my breast-pocket,” and 
Ronald Morris strikes the breast of his 
rough shooting-coat as he speaks—“ the 
safest place in the world, if one has not a 
banker. But, upon my word, it is really 
very sad,” he proceeds after a pause; “I 
never thought I should be called on to 
produce it so soon. Why, it is not a 
fortnight ago since he gave it to me, poor 
old fellow!” and, as the excitement of the 
explanation he has given subsides, his blue 
eyes moisten. His quiet little wife rises, 
and putting her arms round his neck, 
kisses and pats his cheek with a sweet and 
tender, if silent consolation. 

Soon he is talking volubly again, dis- 
cussing family affairs, and laying plans for 
the future. 

“This puts us beyond the reach of six- 
penny anxieties,” he says, “ but I shall not 
give up my pen. I could not bear to live 
an idle life, and what’s more, I shall not 
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give up my expedition to-morrow. I must 
have a look at that queer place before I 
leave these parts. If we start for town 
the first thing the day after to-morrow, it 
will be quite soon enough, and we can get 
to Exeter in time to catch the night mail 
the same evening. You will not mind 
travelling by night, Sophy, I am sure, 
since it will give me to-morrow out on 
this wild and strangely fascinating moor- 
land.” 

To-morrow came, and Ronald Morris 
started on the expedition he had in his 
mind. His little wife, not from lack of in- 
terest in his purpose or his doings, but from 
a characteristic inexactitude as to details, 
failed already to understand (even if she 
ever asked the question) the precise spot 
he was bound for. 

So Ronald started, and, as he strolled 
away up and on to the bleak and solitary 
moor, she stood for a minute or two at the 
gate on the road, off which he turned, 
watching him. In a little while, he looked 
back, held up his stick as a salute, and she 
in reply waved her little hand after her 
easy, gentle fashion. Thrice this action was 
repeated on both sides; then she saw his 
figure small and clear against the sky line 
on the steep hill ridge, and then he dis- 
appeared—disappeared from her eyes for 
ever. 


Lost on the moor! The days and weeks 
of helpless, desperate, and, at last, hopeless 
search by the whole country-side which 
followed, threw no light upon the mystery. 
Lost on the moor! that was the verdict— 
that was all that could be said, and it was 
no uncommon phrase in. that wild and 
treacherous region. Scores of men had so 
vanished, and been never heard of since. 
Natives even, accustomed to the dangers 
of bog, crag, and fell, of overwhelming 
blinding mist, of overtaking nightfall, of 
the sudden, deep, obscuring snow, and of 
the lost track; natives alive to all these 
perils have been lost on the moor, nor 
any trace of them even found. What 
wonder then that a Londoner entirely 
unused to, and unknowing of, the trea- 
chery lurking in such a wild, should 
now and again share the same fate! 
The thing, indeed, was too common to 
create much more than the nine days’ 
astonishment. And, since no clue could 
be obtained as to the direction the unfor- 
tunate man had taken, the searching parties 
that volunteered soon lost heart: their ex- 
plerings were too vague at best to give 











much encouragement: and, finally, the 
kindly impulse which stirred the seekers 
died out, and the affair was given up as 
hopeless. 


EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE. 

Sophy Morris, still young and pretty, 
and as placid as ever, bears traces never- 
theless of her life-sorrow, as how should 
it be otherwise? The marvel is that she 
survived the blow. In all probability she 
would have sunk under it, but that the 
flood of new-born wifely love, which in its 
outpouring had seemed to carry the very 
essence of her soul before it, had found its 
channel changed, although not checked. 
As a mother, the devotion bestowed upon 
the stalwart lad of nine now standing at 
her side gave almost vent and verge 
enough for the deep love that was in her. 
In young Ronald she seemed to see, per- 
haps concentrated, a double claim upon 
her affection; first, for the father, whom he 
so much resembled, and then, for his own 
sweet sake. 

Thus time and circumstance lent their 
healing influence to her great heart-wound, 
and though the cicatrix was vividly evident 
at times, the healing had been healthy, and 
with the birth of her boy had come about, 
as surgeons say, at the first intention. But 
for this there was enough outside her loss, 
and consequent upon it, to crush all hope 
and joy from her future. Widowed as she 
had been, she had been obliged to return 
to her parents’ roof, and found, as the eldest 
of a large family, that the poor pittance of 
the merchant’s clerk, her father, made home 
far from a bed of roses. For, be it remem- 
bered, with the husband had disappeared 
the provision for the widow, which the 
uncle’s will had ensured. Carried in 
Ronald’s pocket as the document had been, 
no claim upon the old man’s estate could be 
established ; and the money, a round ten 
thousand pounds in Consols, had passed to 
the next of kin, a younger brother, John, 
a very different man. This John Morris 
refused to acknowledge any intentions that 
his elder brother might have had. He 
knew of none of them, he said, and he 
stood upon his rights. Would he do 
nothing for the nephew’s widow and her 
child? Well, why should he? He knew 
little or nothing about this nephew Ronald. 
What had he meant by marrying a penni- 
less girl solely upon the strength of some 
vamped-up promise, made or not made, 
John Morris said, by “that old fool, my 
bachelor- brother Matthew?” The mere 
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copy of the will produced by the lawyer 
might, or might not, be genuine ; at any 
rate, John Morris declared it was a worth- 
less piece of paper as it stood. Besides, 
had he not claims of his own to meet ? 
However, he would educate the boy, that 
much he would do, until he was fifteen, 
and then he should wash his hands of the 
whole affair. 

This was the utmost which all the urgent 
appeals that were made to him would 
produce, and there the matter stood. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE. 


And now there is indeed a_ second 
Ronald Morris to the front, the very 
pith and marrow of his father’s self; and 
all who remember the cordial, happy, and 
promising young author foresee that in a 
few more years, when time has filled out 
the son’s muscles, broadened his shoulders, 
and deepened his chest, he will grow to be 
the very counterpart of the lost man. 

Young Ronald was just nineteen, and 
since he left school had been placed on a 
crudge’s stool in a City warehouse, from 
which there had been no release in the 
way of holiday until it was promised 
in that year of grace 1865. <A dreamy 
imaginative lad, the tradition of his father’s 
fate had come down to him with an im- 
pressiveness which increased with his years. 
But of course it had only been tradition, 
after all; of the tangible, actual sorrow of 
that fatal time and its results he had known 
nothing, realised nothing. Youth, strong 
health, and commensurate good spirits 
made him, notwithstanding his reflective 
nature, a happy, cheery fellow, who was 
bent on making the most of his holiday 
now that it had come. Two youngsters in 
similar circumstances to his own were off 
with excursion tickets to the Land’s End, 
and he arranged to join them. 

Very soon the sight of mighty cliffs, of 
foaming, thunderous seas, of vast stretches 
of bleak Cornish moor, and the stories of 
the wild places and all the legendary lore 
clinging to that ancient western land, 
began to take possession of our young 
Ronald, and to stir what there was of 
the poetic and dreamily imaginative in his 
nature. He drank in eagerly all descrip- 
tions and accounts which he could get 
of the lonely districts and inaccessible 
solitudes by which he was surrounded. 
Rod and line mainly occupied the attention 
of his companions, and though he was no 
fisherman himself, he would accompany 
them for miles along the moorland streams 





where they sought their sport. They met 
with so little success, however, in their 
efforts to catch the wily trout, that, like 
most novices, the young men attributed 
their failttre to the fish, or rather to their 
absence. The Devonshire rivers, it was 
declared, would afford them a fairer open- 
ing for their skill, so they harked back 
eastward, and found themselves after 
awhile whipping the pools and rocky 
channels of the West Dart. They took 
up their quarters at the small inn in 
an out-of-the-way hamlet, known as Two 
Bridges, some eight miles from the town 
of Tavistock, and found the solitude of 
this unfrequented and almost mountainous 
region compensated for by the better luck 
which attended their fishing. Indeed, to 
Ronald’s dreamy nature the romantic and 
desolate character of the scenery had an 
especial charm, and whilst his friends were 
occupied with their favourite pastime, he 
would often wander far afield exploring 
the remotest fastnesses of stream and fell. 

The account which he sent home to 
his mother of the last of these solitary 
expeditions, graphically brings his story to 
a climax. 

“The day,” he wrote, “was still and 
cloudy : grey mist hung heavily on all the 
highest tors, and crept far down their 
sides in graceful, fantastic, ever-changing 
folds. Such slight movement as there was 
occasionally in the air—it could not be 
called wind—carried the lightest sound to 
and fro with a wailing sort of echo. The 
never-ceasing rush of the river over its 
rocky bed was audible long after I had 
wanccred away from it, and at intervals 
the voices of my two fishermen-friends fell 
faintly on the ear. Presently, however, a 
curve in the way across the hill-side over 
which I was walking shut off all sound even 
of voices or running water, and I expe- 
rienceda keener sense of loneliness, perhaps, 
than I had ever known. Very rarely, I 
take it, could Nature have appeared so 
utterly motionless: not a blade of grass 
stirred. There was a hush on everything, 
which was almost terrifying—fit prelude it 
would seem, as I look back upon it, to 
the storm of emotion which was so soon 
to overwhelm me. Another turn in the 
track plunged me, if possible, into a yet 
deeper silence and solitude. I was on the 
verge of a dreary, rugged, boulder-strewn 
valley, in the depths of which appeared 
what at first looked like three large patches 
of scrubby underwood, but which, on ap- 
proaching them, proved to be composed of 
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stunted diminutive oak and mountain-ash 
trees, their dead bare tops, all spread and 
flattened out as evenly as though they had 
been cut by some gigantic scythe—which 
I guessed to be the mighty, seldom- 
lulling blast of an all-prevailing wind 
sweeping up the hollow. The trees grew 
amidst massive blocks of granite, covered, 
as were the stems, with a dense and over- 
whelming growth of lichen and parasitical 
plants. A yet closer acquaintance with it 
showed the spot to be one of the strangest 
I had ever seen or dreamt of. The gaunt, 
bleached, outspreading arms of the trees 
had something skeleton-like and ghostly in 
their aspect; weird demons of the forest 
they might be, stunted gnomes struggling 
with outstretched misshapen limbs to free 
themselves from the superincumbent weight 
of the split and tortuous rocks which held 
them fast, earth-bound as it were, between 
their clefts and fissures. A ghastly, ghostly, 
uncanny, awful spot indeed, and seen under 
the grey gloom of the waning autumn day, 
and in the silence and the mystic solitude 
surrounding it, most impressive. I cannot 
describe the sensations with which I ap- 
proached the outskirts of this wood, for, 
despite its forbidding character, I felt myself 
irresistibly drawn towards it. It seemed to 
exercise on me a fascination, a spell, which 
cowed my will, and, whilst almost curdling 
my blood, yet impelled me forward I knew 
not how or why! It was a spot to flee 
from rather than penetrate; it might be 
likened to a witches’ trysting-place, the 
haunt of evil spirits, of demons, elves, and 
goblins, who all had found embodiment i in 
the shrunken and misshapen trees. 

“T had strolled off on this wandering and 
desultory excursion without any definite 
purpose, hence I came upon this place 
purely by accident; but, once there, and 
realising its strange appearance, I was, not- 
withstanding the feeling of awe which it 
inspired, filled with a sense of gladness. 

“Moving forward half unconsciously, I 
had entered but a yard or two within the 
confines of this unhallowed-looking region, 
when I was startled by a large black snake 
writhing away before my tread from under 
the rank grass and dense parasitical growth. 
The next moment I caught sight of a huge 
fox as he rushed across a narrow opening 
amidst the trees straight in front of me. 
Although I plainly saw thenoisome creatures, 
it was as one sees and shrinks from such 
objects in a nightmare, and I felt as in- 
capable of drawing back as if I had been 
really dreaming. “The uneven nature of 





the ground soon, however, made farther 
progress so difficult that I hardly know 
how I got along at all. 
to push on farther and farther into the 
wilderness, and was only arrested by sud- 


denly sinking up to my waist between 


a gap in the rocks as I stepped on to what 
looked like a piece of smooth greensward. 
This, in fact, was nothing but soft mossy 
undergrowth, which yielding the moment 
I trod on it, let me in and left me with one 
foot jammed tightly in a cleft of the granite. 
Some minutes elapsed ere I could extricate 
myself, and I had great trouble and difficulty 
in scrambling up on to my former level. 

“Standing still then for a while, I gazed 
dreamily into the depths of the impenetrable 
thicket, my head only a little below the 
level tops of the trees, whose bare and 
twisted branches spread out net-like above 
and around me. Now that I was, in a 
measure, in their midst, more than ever 
did they resemble misshapen and _ petrified 
skeletons. Like a very sepulchre seemed the 
place, with its ominous calm, and damp, 
deadly chill. The density of the thorny 
underwood, and the rank luxuriance of 
the ferns, ivy, and creeping plants growing 
thickly over the blocks of granite, and on 
the lower part of the tree-stems, and here 
and there entangling some of the lower 
boughs with fantastic festoons of pale and 
yellowish green, lent, by contrast, an ad- 
ditional look of ghastliness to the barer 
portions of the old dead goblins of the 
forest. 

“A shudder more than once ran through 
my veins as I remained automatically sur- 
veying this mysterious spectacle. It seemed 
that 1 was rooted to the ground, as firmly 
as the trees! The half-terrifying, half- 
fascinating sensations which at first lured 
me on now became intensified, and kept me 
motionless, for a frightful thought entered 
my head. What would have been my fate, 
had I been unable to extricate myself from 
that cleft in the rocks, or supposing I had 
fallen into a deeper place and been jammed 
by shoulders or hips between a similar 
fissure; should I ever have got out unaided ? 
No help could have reached me in such a 
wilderness, and I must have been held 
there a prisoner until I starved to death 
—never perhaps to be discovered, or not 
until my rotting and bleached bones had 
begun to look like the other bare skeleton 
forms surrounding them. Treachery now 
seemed added to the other perils of the 
place, and when at last I began slowly 
retracing my steps, I struck my stick on 


Yet I did manage : 
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each piece of ground ere I ventured my foot 
upon it, 

« As I turned back by the way I had come, 
the first breath of air that had been felt for 
an hour or more blew across my face ; it 
was but a slight puff, but it was sufficient 
to create a little stir among the boughs, 
and tosend a dismal wailing sough through 
the wood. Faint as it was, it nevertheless 
gave an additional melancholy to the place, 
and increased the fascination with which it 
had beset me. I again stood still, now to 
listen. The wind by degrees increased, 
rising and falling, and creating with every 
breath more and more sound. It seemed 
now as if the weird forms of the trees were 
endowed with voices, and were moaning 
and whispering sadly to each other. One 
particular wail especially caught my ear, 
and the longer I listened the more definite 
It might easily have been mis- 
taken for the voice of a human being in 
direst misery. Presently, wrought up as 
my imagination was, I began to fancy I 
could almost hear the very words it uttered. 
‘W-ait for mee! W-ai-t for mee!’ 
it seemed to say, now faintly, now quite 
audibly ; and at length so actual, so real did 
the utterance become, that I turned back 
towards the spot whence it appeared to 
proceed. This was not far from where I 
had been brought to a stand-still, but as I 
advanced the voice grew fainter, and when 
I had got a few more yards, the wind died 
away, and it ceased altogether. 

“Evening was coming on apace by this 
time, and I again began retracing my steps. 
No sooner did I do so, however, than the 
wailing whisper recommenced, ‘ W-a-i-t f-o-r 
me-e! W-a-i-t f-o-r me-e!’a long drawn- 
out wailing whisper. Once more I turned 
back, drawn on by a sort of supernatural 
power, which, against my reason, moved 
me to the belief that I was being entreated 
to return. Such an imploring, heart- 
breaking appeal, so inexpressibly pitiful 
and touching, I had never heard before. 
But it stopped again ‘as I neared the par- 
ticular spot whence it seemed to arise. 
After listening over and over again, and 
going to and fro nearly a dozen times, 
always with the same result, a conviction 
stole over me that the effect was merely 
due to an echo, and that the reverberation 
was only audible in one especial spot. It 
was but my morbid fancy, I said, which 
made me attribute it to any other cause, 
and I was recovering something like a 
healthy tone of mind, when, as I was 
taking a last long look into a deep recess 





of the wood, I beheld a sight which half 
paralysed me, and instantly brought back 
with renewed force that sense of the weird 
and supernatural which I was just shaking 
off. Yonder, there, within a narrow cleft in 
the rocks, moss-grown, and covered with 
the eternal undergrowth, there was a 
spectacle about which there could be no 
doubt ; no tree could assume such a shape 
as that. Evidently, positively, it was a 
human skeleton, jammed tightly like one 
of the trees, in a treacherous fissure, such 
as that into which I had just lately slipped. 

“Very indistinct are my recollections of 
what I did, or of what, my feelings were, 
during the next few minutes. I have a 
hazy memory of remaining irresolute for a 
time, and then of hurrying away, dazed, 
and then of returning, and plunging into 
the thicket, regardless of the thorny 
brambles and the uneven, slippery, crevice- 
beset boulders, for I remember I was 
standing presently close to these human 
remains, only a little above them, at the 
mouth, as it were, of the cleft. I was 
examining them intently, peering at them 
between the ferns and grass, which, hang- 
ing in thick clusters and pendent wreaths, 
grew from either side of the deep fissure 
inwhich the skeleton was immured, upright, 
and with an arm upstretched, and caught 
by the elbow tight between a smaller 
interstice of the rock. I shuddered as I 
looked into the eyeless sockets with their 
grim yet pitiful expression, at the two 
rows of glistening teeth, at the bleached 
bones with here and there shreds of rotten 
clothing still adhering to them. Tall 
dank weeds and brushwood hid the form 
nearly up to the waist, but, as the herbage 
was, down by its roots, somewhat thinner, 
I, with a tremor running through my 
whole body, dragged this a little aside with 
my stick, which struck on a substance that 
resounded like metal. 

“JT know not with what object, it was 
not curiosity, certainly not cupidity, but I 
knelt down, and thrusting my arm elbow- 
deep into the wet’ and mossy grass, fol- 
lowed the stick’s point with my hands, 
and after a little groping got hold of a 
watch and chain—hardly recognisable as 
such, truly, but still obviously nothing 
else. 

“Then I pursued my search still further, 
for I foresaw that it now might lead to the 
identification of this unhappy human being 
who had been buried alive, Heaven knows 
how long ago! by a fate which I, myself, 
had only an hour before so narrowly 
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escaped. Thenceforth, although my feel- 
ings were greatly perturbed, and a host 
of emotions surged through my breast, my 
wits quickened : these were stern facts ‘that 
I was dealing with, and I acted accordingly. 
The second time I thrust my arm in among 
the herbage just beneath the skeleton, 
which I was reverently. careful not to 
disturb, I drew forth one or two more hard, 
and, at first, less distinguishable articles 
than the watch—less distinguishable be- 
cause twilight had set in, and, added to the 
density of the wood, rendered it impossible 
for me to see anything very plainly. I 
felt that I must instantly hasten back to 
the inn and give information of my 
discovery. 

“In the obscurity of the fast fading light, 
the weird gloom of the wood was greatly 
increased. A large owl suddenly flapped 
away from a near bough with a doleful 
hoot, whilst the wind, growing stronger 
every minute, turned what had formerly 
sounded like moans and sighs into shrieks 
and groans. I dared not, however, give 
way to any more fanciful imaginings, beset 
me as they might, and as they were even 
already doing. I wanted all my senses to 
get clear of this charnel-house of a place. 
Yet, having done so, and once back again 
on the road to the inn, which I knew, these 
same imaginings, these indefinable sensa- 
tions which had overridden my common 
sense during the whole afternoon, returned, 
and, will you believe it?” ran on this letter 
of Ronald’s to his mother, which he wrote 
the next morning, ‘“‘so persistently have 
they stayed by me, that I have not yet had 
the courage to examine closely the articles 
I found. No! though more than twelve 
hours have passed since then, somehow I 
cannot touch them. They seem as if they 
might influence my whole future, might 
change the very current of my life: it is 
ridiculous, but inexplicable.” 


Was it inexplicable to Sophy Morris ? 
Hardly, for did not her mind instantly fly 
back over those twenty years to that ever 
memorable time, and could she not see in 
those indefinable imaginings in her son’s 
mind a possible solution of the mystery 
surrounding her husband’s fate? Might it 
not be that the marvellous and unseen 
working of human destiny had guided the 
son at last to the father’s unknown grave 1 
That the strange sensations, the awe, the 
gladness, the irresistible automatic impulse 
to linger in the wood, which he described ; 
the readiness with which he interpreted 





the wailing of the wind into a direct, articu- 
late, and whispered appeal “to wait ”— 
to wait till the discovery was made, were 
traceable to the link existing between that 
vigorous young life and those mouldering 
remains, and without which, when they 
too were endowed with life and vigour, 
her young Ronald would never have had 
his being. Her hope was strong that all 
this might prove so, and it was realised. 
In the end no doubt remained, for among 
the relics her boy had recovered was the 
small, flat, metal tobacco-box, containing 
the will of Matthew Morris, soiled, sodden, 
besmirched in places, well-nigh illegible, 
yet still preserved intact, and susceptible 
of being sworn to as the genuine document 
by the two witnesses, the lawyer and his 
clerk, who signed it, and who yet lived to 
see right and justice done. 

It was to Wistman’s Wood, then, that 
fate had directed the son’s steps, and, as 
he thought, by merest accident—to Wist- 
man’s Wood, that uncanny “whist old 
place,” the ‘“‘ wonder of the wonders of the 
Dartmoor wilds,” and whither the father 
had gone across the moor, never to return, 
on that fatal day twenty years before. 





ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
THE MAIRE GIVES A COLLATION. 


EARLY one morning a yellow spring-cart 
drawn by a clever-looking pony drew up to 
our door. Shem was driving, and his sister 
sat beside him bright and fresh in a saucy 
hat and a brown homespun dress. The cart 
was Pompon’s, and held on occasion half-a- 
dozen stout Norman farmers and their bulky 
wives besides pigs and calves, and there was 
plenty of room on the front seat for two 
men and a slim girl. The morning was fine 
with a sweet crisp air ; there had been rain 
in the night, but the clouds were drawing 
away, though but slowly, resting here and 
there on the higher summits of the 
hills. The road mounted higher and 
higher as it wound its way through the 
forest, suggesting an approach to Alpine 
heights. We two men walked up the hill, 
while Shem’s sister held the reins, leanin 
over the back of the cart and talking to her 
companions. 

Lightening the way with pleasant dis- 
course, it was not long before the sky began 
to brighten up over the trees; and as we 
topped the hill we were met by a fresh and 
vigorous breeze, and before us stretched the 
wide fertile plain, which far away out of 
sight breaks away in steep white cliffs over 
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against our English shore. The sea that 
sparkled between, the white-winged ships, 
and the busy steamers, were suggested in 
the briny flavour of that vigorous breeze, 
charged with the freshness of its contact 
with a thousand leagues of Atlantic waves, 
yet tempered with the scent of apple- 
blossoms that it has picked up within the 
last few miles, and with the savour of the 
freshly-turned earth. 

“Tt is a good big estate this, I expect,” 
said Shem, looking about him with interest 
as the pony rattled along the country road. 
There were no hedges anywhere dividing 
the fields, but their place in the landscape 
was supplied by the earthern banks enclosing 
the various cottages and small farmhouses, 
overgrown with brambles and wild flowers. 
It was a surprise to Shem to learn that here 
estate there was none, so to speak. As 
as far as the eye could reach, the country 
was divided into small farms with almost as 
many proprietors as farmers. This land of 
the thrifty and industrious Cauchois is, in 
fact, divided, in round numbers, into twenty 
thousand farms. Nearly half these twenty 
thousand farms are less than twelve and a 
half acres in extent, while of the remaining 
ten thousand nearly one half are under 
twenty-five acres. “There isn’t a living to 
be got out of a bit of land like that,” said 
Shem with decision, “ not if rent has to be 
paid.” And yet rent is paid and paid 
regularly. For this is not a land of peasant 
proprietors. If there are no landed men 
as a class, there are landlords in plenty 
—merchants, traders, shopkeepers, rather 
townspeople than country folk. And the 
rents, though not exorbitant, are sufficient, 
some forty shillings an acre all round, the 
smaller farms paying more in proportion. 
“Tt can’t be done,” cried Shem, cracking 
his whip energetically. 

Anyhow, whatever the condition of the 
cultivators, the result of their labours was 
pleasing to the eye ; the country, cultivated 
like a garden, resembled a handsome Indian 
carpet of colours bizarre but attractive, 
patches of yellow, of violet, of blood-red, 
with a space of vivid green where the 
young corn was springing. There was 
colza, a considerable quantity of that ; 
there were mustard, clover, sanfoin, a little 
flax, and root-crops in moderation—some- 
thing of everything, indeed, the piéce de 
resistance being generally oats and clover. 
Still Shem continued to turn up his nose 
at farmers and farming upon such a small 
scale. ‘‘I would rather,” he said, “ be one 
of my father’s hired men.” Said the sister: 





* Let us go and have a look at one or two 
of them, and try to find out how it’s done.” 

There was plenty of time before us, for 
though we had made up our minds to break- 
fast with the maire, we had been told that 
his hour was high noon, and the day was 
yet young. Shem, however, did not like 
the idea of asking questions of people, but 
his sister laughed at his delicate notions, 
and at the- first homestead we came to 
stopped the pony and jumped out. Shem 
waited outside, while we entered the 
enclosure boldly and walked up to the 
dwelling-house. It was a thatched cottage 
in timber and plaster, the roof projecting 
boldly over one end and thus forming a 
shelter for the door of the grenier or store- 
room and the outside ladder that led to it; 
a shelter also for the miscellaneous instru- 
ments of the farm, the plough, the harrow, 
the hay- rakes, and wooden pitchforks, 
among which cocks and hens and a few 
turkeys find congenial resting-places. Then 
there was the little orchard enclosed by 
the humble farm buildings: the shed for 
the cows, and the stable for the horses— 
only, no horses being kept, the pigs had the 
run of the place—buildings with thatched 
roofs covered with lichens and grasses, 
having the air of all tumbling to pieces, yet 
that somehow held together. In the middle 
stood the draw-well, also thatched over, with 
its bucket cool and reposeful in the shade, 
and a long rusty chain. A woman had 
come to the house-door and was gazing 
curiously at the intruders. Shem’s sister 
walked boldly forward, and asked for a 
glass of milk. The woman shook her head. 
The morning’s milk had all been put down 
to cream. ‘The mid-day milk was not yet 
to the fore. ‘ What! you milk three times 
a day ?” cried our young woman. “What a 
trouble!” “Yes, for sure,” replied the 
woman; “and as for trouble was it not their 
occupation? But she was sorry there was 
no milk, not a drop in the house, except, 
indeed, what she had put by for the 
nourrisson.” 

“ And what on earth is a nourrisson ¢” 
murmured Miss Shem. “Oh, a calf, I dare 
say. Well, may we sit down and rest?” 
“ As for that, yes,” said the woman, stand- 
ing with her arms akimbo, and looking in a 
puzzled way at her visitor. ‘Have you 
any eggs to sell?” asked Shem’s sister. As 
for that, there were eggs, no doubt, but the 
woman did not care to sell them. “ But 
why not?” Well, she would rather take 
them to market; and, moreover, she did 
not know the price. “But I know,” said 
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Miss Shem authoritatively. ‘“ Eighteen sous 
a dozen last market at Yvetét, and will 
be lower next—but I will give twenty.” 
Still the good woman shook her head. 
She had a prejudice against new ways of 
dealing, and perhaps a certain pride in 
taking a big basket to market. And then, 
although life may be something better than 
markets and tolls, yet without the market- 
day’s society and gossip the life of the 
fermiére -would be dull and monotonous. 

“Then will you sell the nourrisson ?” 
asked Miss Shem. The woman laughed at 
this. “Would mademoiselle like to see it?” 
“Decidedly,” said Miss Shem. The fermiére 
softly opened the door of the bed-room, put 
her fingers to her lip, and beckoned to us to 
come and look. There on a great high bed, in 
the middle of a soft crimson édredon, slept a 
little dainty lassie of a year or so, her lips 
just apart showing two tiny pearly teeth. 
The window was open upon the yard, and 
sunlight filtered in, broken by the clustering 
leaves, and fluttered tremulously over the 
little sleeping beauty. ‘‘ Look here, made- 
moiselle,” said the woman, taking up some 
articles of baby’s apparel, all of the finest 
lawn and wrought with a monogram and 
something that looked like a coronet in the 
corner of each. “Do you think the mother 
who made all these fine things would part 
with her little poulotte.” 

Mademoiselle retired gently, somewhat 
subdued in manner. There was something 
in the contrast between the little delicate 
thing and the coarse homeliness of its sur- 
roundings that excited interest, not to say 
compassion. The mother lived a long way off 
from here, said the woman, not far from 
Paris, indeed, and was a very fine lady; 
but she came every month to see the pou- 
lotte, and always brought something she 
had made for the child with her own hands. 
There was a history about the affair, no 
doubt, but she knew nothing of that. 

“Well,” cried Shem, when we joined him at 
the gate; he had seated himself comfortably 
on the bank, while the pony plucked the 
tips of the young shoots, “have you found 
out how it’s done?” Shem laughed loudly 
and scornfully when he heard the whole 
affair, and bade his sister put it all down in 
the note-book. “What? shall we take 
to baby-farming,” he cried. “I think the 
governor will be pleased at that suggestion.” 

Still, on our way to pay our visit to 
M. le Maire we come upon farm after farm, 
sometimes formed in little communities with 
a lane running between the high banks 
all arched over with beech-trees, gateways 








opening into the farm-yards on either hand, 
and the banks covered with luxuriant masses 
of parsleyfern and harts’-tongue. Again we 
cross an open plain where cows are feeding 
in long rows, handsome beasts mostly of 
the big Durham breed crossed with a native 
race, and a few mares with their foals. 
Miss Shem is still in search of milk, and 
peeps into half-a-dozen little homesteads, 
but the answer is always the same. The - 
land may be flowing with milk, but if so, 
the conduits are pretty tightly bottled up. 
Still our young woman brings out con- 
tinually from these visits some little trifle 
to add to her store of knowledge. As for 
what the people do with their milk, an old 
dame good-naturedly showed her the whole 
process, which was simplicity itself. The 
milk was poured from the milking-pails into 
deep earthen vessels, terrines of brown ware 
and of fine classic shape, and in these it 
stands as long as you please, in a cupboard 
or anywhere, only the place must not be too 
cool. And then when your milk is all turned 
into cream and whey, the last—the matte, 
as they call it—is poured away for the pigs, 
and the cream is put altogether in a big 
terrine till it is sent away or churned. No, 
they don’t make much cream-cheese ; it is 
over yonder, in the rich grass valleys of the 
Paysde Bray, about Neufchateland Gournay, 
where dwell the famous cream-cheese 
makers. Hereabouts such of the cream as 
is churned into butter finds a ready sale at 
the local markets, Buta not inconsiderable 
part is sold in its unmanufactured state as 
sour cream for cooking and sauces. 

One old woman had a lot of sitting hens 
in her bedroom, all in a row in baskets ; 
so many bright eyes like carbuncles shining 
out of the gloom. She had no difficulty 
with her hens, Dieu merci. Hers never 
fought for each other’s nests, never made 
omelettes of their eggs, nor left them to 
chill while they gossiped about in the yard. 
There they were, all under her eye, and 
they had got to behave themselves till 
the day when they should lead out their 
downy broods into the sunshine. But the 
old lady was like a broody old hen herself, 
rather on the moult, and had an innate 
sympathy with her fowls, and a knowledge 
of their ways and weaknesses that no study 
would impart. 

And the pigs. Shem spoke slightingly 
of the pigs, but that must have been 
national jealousy, for really the pigs were 
very nice ; more domesticated than English 
pigs, but less free in their manners than 
those of Ireland. And for the fattening 
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of pigs the Cauchois seem to have an 
hereditary aptitude, descended from the 
days when the district supplied imperial 
Rome with pork. 

“ But where are the sheep ?” asked Shem, 
impatient of all these details. ‘* Have they 
no sheep in this benighted country?” 
Evidently they were rare, for nobody seemed 
to know of any. But an answer came at 
last, addressed not to our ears but to our 
noses. An all-pervading smell, like that 
of the day after the fair, that proceeded 
from a fold made of hurdles set out in the 
midst of a plot of rye grass. But the 
sheep were not here, though a hutch upcn 
wheels, very like a pauper bier, and in- 
tended for the shepherd’s sleeping-berth 
for the night, seemed to show that they 
were intended to return. And another 
mortuary -looking box, of very much 
smaller size, but also on wheels, was meant 
no doubt for the shepherd’s dog. As we 
drove along, quickly getting into pure air, 
a feeling of mortal hunger came over us 
all. Happily the hour of noon was at 
hand. ‘The maire’s breakfast was awaiting 
us, no doubt, if we could only find our 
way to it. We had a general idea of the 
direction, but nothing answering to the 
description we had had of the mayoral 
mansion was in sight, neither could we see 
any articulate speaking man of whom to 
ask the way. 

But turning the flank of a low hill, we 
came upon two men talking by the road- 
side, one, with his feet in the ditch, com- 
fortably resting his back against the bank, 
the other equally idle, but standing beside 
a wheelbarrow full of rakes and brooms 
and other road-mending implements, with 
an air of being prepared to begin work like 
a man whenever the fatal necessity should 
arrive. Above on the sloping ground a 
flock of sheep were feeding on a patch of 
vetches. Presently dashed up a rough 
Breton sheep-dog, which looked in the face 
of the man in the ditch for a moment, and 
then flew off with a wag of his tail, as 
much as to say, “I’ve no time for gossip.” 
Here was the shepherd, no doubt, a man 
bright-eyed and brown, in his frock and 
tight leathern gaiters, just such a one as 
you might see any day about Salisbury 
Plain, or upon the southern chalk downs. 
The other was the cantonnier, the road- 
mender of the district, who, as we came 
near, took up the shafts of his wheelbarrow 
and moved slowly on. 

And did our gentle shepherd know the 
way to the house of Monsieur le Maire? 





Very certainly he did. Was not the maire 
his, the shepherd’s, master? A well-mean- 
ing man, but who knew very little about 
sheep. Not quite so much as this dog 
here ; for the sheep-dog, panting, stood once 
more by his master’s side for a moment, 
ere he dashed off on service again. Yes, 
he was a clever dog that, admitted the 
shepherd. Let him once be shown the 
ground, and there he would keep his flock, 
as surely as if one built a wall round them; 
and he would go on at that just the same 
if his master were lying there asleep—or 
dead, for that matter: and that was very 
convenient for a man who loved la goutte. 
And a man who did not love la goutte, the 
shepherd did not conceal his opinion, was 
hardly worthy of the name. But he drew 
the line somewhere—a woman, now ; it was 
a very bad thing for a woman. When his 
wife took la goutte, he taught her better 
manners with a stick. 

Shem’s sister looked indignantly at the 
shepherd. Her heart evidently burned 
within her to say something on behalf of 
her sex; but words failed her, and the 
shepherd pursued his subject. La goutte, 
he admitted, was not equally necessary to 
all men. There was the cantonnier, for 
instance, with his eighteen sous a day, just 
to loaf about the roads with a wheel- 
barrow. There was not the imperative 
need of la goutte for him. 

“ But the maire?” cried mademoiselle 
impatiently. “You have not told us the 
way, and we shall be late, for we are going 
to breakfast with him.” “ And so am I,” 
said the shepherd, with a keen twinkle of 
the eye, and a glance upwards to see where 
the sun was placed. 

“Can we offer you a seat?” asked Miss 
Shem, with sarcastic politeness. The 
shepherd chuckled. No; he could not 
leave his flock. All the same, he was 
going to breakfast with Monsieur le Maire, 
drawing a hunk of bread from his pocket, 
which he made at with his clasp-knife. 

Shem drove on, a shade of uneasiness 
on his face. “Is it perhaps a proverbial 
expression,” he asked, “corresponding 
to our dining with Duke Humphrey—to 
breakfast with the mayor?” His sister 
knew of none such, nor did the present 
writer; but the implied doubt cast a shadow 
over the spirits of all. It had become hot, 
and the way was dusty. The aspens 
planted in long rows by the roadside cast 
little patches of shade indeed, but the gaps 
of heat were wider and more important. 
And, withal, it was only the difference 
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of the bars of the gridiron and the glowing 
fire between. Thus it was with a feeling 
of glad relief that we made out the house 
of the maire close at hand, just on the 
slope where the plateau dipped down into 
a wide but dry valley, with broad fields 
stretching away to the very margin of the 
forest, which occupied the other side. 

Except for its superior size, and for the 
newness of the buildings—new and smart, 
but not uncomely, in red brick with courses 
of flints between—the farmstead of the 
mayor differed not greatly from all the 
others we had seen. Everywhere in this 
country there is the same plan, which seems 
to be archaic. The habitation of the 
farmer, his barns, his stables, his écuries, 
are always enclosed in a regular enceinte, 
square or rectangular, surrounded by 
earthen walls which he calls his fossés. 
These ramparts are planted with a double 
row of forest trees destined for the protec- 
tion of the apple-trees and pear -trees 
within from the violence of the winds. 
The whole takes the generic name of ferme. 
Such as it was, the ferme presented no signs 
of life as we approached. 

“T don’t think we are expected,” said 
Shem’s sister, turning upon her brother 
with some asperity. “I believe that you 
took too much champagne last night, and 
invented the maire’s invitation.” 

Shem escaped her reproaches by jumping 
down to open the gate, and we came up to 
the house door in a dispirited crawling 
manner. But quiet as was our progress, 
it excited plenty of disturbance. An 
old pointer, two young pointer pups, 
her descendants, no doubt, barked most 
furiously, turkeys gobbled, guinea - fowls 
screamed, ducks quacked, and the whole 
array of poultry in general lifted up its 
voice. The noise brought to the door a 
stout elderly woman. We recognised her 
at once as the maire’s wife, who looked 
upon us rather in surprise than in welcome. 
We had come to see Monsieur le Maire at his 
invitation, had we? she repeated, without 
any softening of expression. And then 
she went out upon the ragged bit of grass 
in front of the house, and shouted, “ Gus- 
tave, Gustave, here are du monde come to 
see you.” The maire made his appearance 
presently, a fork over his shoulder, his 
blue blouse tucked about his loins. Ah, 
we were friends of Pompon; yes, he re- 
membered, and scratched his head. He 
seemed in some embarrassment, as his 
wife looked from one to the other sus- 
piciously. However, Shem’s sister, by an 





adroitly-turned compliment to the poultry, 
mollified the old lady opportunely, and 
it was presently allowed that we had 
come to stay for awhile, and the pony 
was put into the stable by Shem himself, 
the maire however assisting with great 
goodwill. 

The maire was proud of his farm, of his 
buildings, and of everything about him, 
being one of the largest farmers in the 
district, occupying nearly a hundred and 
fifty acres. Except for the poultry, the 
pointers, and some calves, there was no 
live stock to be seen about the place. 
The horses were away carting timber ; the 
cattle were all in the fields, of course, 
where they stay from May till November. 
Thereupon sprang up a warm discussion as 
to the comparative merits of stall-feeding, 
and the Norman practice of the piquet, 
where each animal must browse where it 
is tethered. The maire defended the 
ancient custom. Labour was saved; as for 
the trouble of shifting the piquets, that 
was a matter for the women ; manure was 
better distributed ; and finally, added the 
maire as a clincher, the cattle themselves 
were “plus gai.” Shem roared over this. 
The notion of encouraging the gaiety of 








cows tickled him extremely. At this 
moment the mayoress appeared—la bour- 
geoise, her husband called her—with a 


sieve of corn in her hand, whereupon there 
was a grand rush from all sides of winged 
creatures that formed a compact struggling 
mass at her feet, while pigeons settled 
upon the good woman, or hovered about 
her, their wings flashing in the sunshine. 
The maire surveyed the scene complacently. 
Yes, he liked pigeons—the sight of the 
birds fluttering about pleased the eye, but 
they were not much profit, and his land- 
lord grumbled sadly about his roofs. 
But propriétaires were always grum- 
bling. Still, they had the right to look 
after things, for on his side the farmer 
naturally got what he could out of the 
land. And they were all under lease here, 
leases of nine years, and in that way there 
was a saying among them: three years to 
improve, and three years to maintain, and 
three years to draw out. But of course 
they must cultivate the land according to 
agreement, and the way of it was this. 
The farm was divided into three soles, or 
rather into six half-soles. 

“Tt is the rule of three,” interposed 
Shem’s sister ; “ thrice to thine and thrice 
to mine. But pray find out what kind of 
a fish is a sole.” 
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Well, the sole, it appeared, was not any 
particular measure of time or space; it was 
just the part of a farm devoted to a certain 
course of cultivation. And the prescribed 
course was wheat, oats with clover, clover, 
wheat again on the fourth year, then for 
the two following years optional culture 
in which the farmer may experiment with 
various crops, and again the regular course 
till the charmed space of nine years is 
made up. Then each of the six sub- 
divisions begins its course at a different 
point. Hence, no doubt, the charming 
diversity of colouring on these plains. As 
for tenant-right, the thing was not known 
among them, said the maire. The land- 
lord was supposed to let his land in all 
respects fit for cultivation, and the tenant 
was bound to keep it up, but had no claim 
to be paid for so doing. As far as he 
knew there was no other tenure of land 
in these parts except at a fixed rent and 
on lease for nine years. If the crop failed 
the tenant bore the loss. Yes; there was 
an article in the code that provided for 
abatement of rent in case of failure of crop, 
but generally the propriétaire took good 
care to contract himself out of that. But 
then, Dieu merci, the farmers had not 
had much to complain of. If the past few 
years had not been over fruitful, there had 
been no absolute failure, and if one thing 
fell short another made it up. 

In this happy frame of mind the maire 
suggested that we should come in and eat. 
Shem brightened up at this. To find a 
modus vivendi with Pompon and his wife, 
he had renounced his customary heavy 
early breakfast, and now the sharp air of 
the uplands had given him a ravenous 
appetite. The meal was spread in the 
kitchen, the grande cuisine—indeed, the 
best room in the house, but which looked 
rather bare and comfortless to gur notions 
with its floor of red tiles and its prim 
cooking-stove, having lost its old-fashioned 
grace. of hearth and wide open chimney 
without having -acquired altogether the 
comfort of modern appliances. Ah! there 
had been deception somewhere; it was no 
déjeuner, after all, that was spread for us 
on the clean white deal table—nothing but 
a collation. A cold collation! And cold 
it certainly was: a huge loaf and a great 
shapeless lump of butter. It was whole- 
some fare and excellent in its way. The 
bread was good, though stale, the butter 
famous, the table white as snow, and thus 
no need for plates. But the lack of knives 
was a difficulty. It never entered into the 


mind of our host that people would come 
a visiting unprovided with clasp-knives. 
Seeing that mademoiselle was in difficul- 
ties, the maire, gracefully wiping his blade 
on his thigh, placed it at her disposal. 
Perhaps it would have been better for 
Shem had he been altogether unprovided ; 
then, possibly, an effort would have been 
made to borrow a knife for him. But he 
had a knife of his own uniuckily, a delicate 
pearl-handled thing with one small blade 
and a machine for polishing the finger- 
nails. And thus he could do nothing but 
trim the edges of the loaf and take little 
slivers off the butter. 

“ He is delicate, your friend,” roared the 
maire, his mouth full of bread-and-butter. 
Shem darted a furious glance at his com- 
panions, as they made excuses for his want 
of appetite to their host. Unluckily, too, 
for Shem, he could not drink the black 
coffee which was presently served. For 
that was really good. The maire declared 
that he would,rather go without his food 
than his café, and, indeed, we had found 
the coffee-pot going even in the humblest 
cabins. But then, your Norman peasant 
would not thank you for his coffee without 
la goutte. And now, having the maire 
at discretion over his coffee, without any 
secretary to confuse his perceptions, Shem’s 
sister attacked him upon sundry points. 
The game, now—the ground game—had 
they much of that? What, had not made- 
moiselle heard of the hare he shot last 
season?—and there were still brighter 
prospects for the next. Oh, let Monsieur 
Shem come and see him at the ouverture de 
la chasse. At least three hares had been 
seen at various points; and rabbits—well, 
he would not promise a rabbit, but there 
was always a chance. Then damage from 
game there was none? Ah, yes; the maire 
had his grievance, after all. In the spring 
the wild boar, and the deer, but the wild 
boar especially. The female wild pigs, with 
their litters, coming out of the forest at 
night, did much damage. But the lessee 
of the forest-shooting had to pay for it, 
and then, when the farmers complained, 
there would be a grand battue, to which 
all the neighbourhood would be summoned, 
when the wild boar would be hunted down 
and destroyed. The maire himself had 
done great deeds in their slaughter, but 
thought nothing of this in comparison 
with the hare he killed last season. And 
why? Well, the hare is a delicacy of all 


things most delicious ; whilst the boar, oh, 





everybody turns up his nose at the boar. 
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Nor is venison much more relished. Such 
game is generally given to the poor. 

“Ah, the poor now,” cried Shem’s sister, 
aroused to fresh inquisitiveness. ‘ What 
do you do with the poor? No workhouses, 
no poor-rates. How do you manage?” 

To that the maire replies that each parish 
looks after its own poor. Such as were 
old, for instance, and could not work, 


mune. And then there was the bureau de 
bienfaisance, of which the maire was the 
official president, and which helped people 
who were deserving, and of their deserts 
himself and the curé were the best judges, 
no doubt. Probably a man of a free-thinking 
turn, who had been heard to speak disre- 
spectfully of constituted authorities, would 
have a bad time of it if he relied upon the 
help of the bureau. 

Long after we had taken leave of the 


silent and morose. We were a long way 
from home, and the vista of interminable 
fields and groves showed nothing in the 
way of inn or village café. But after driving 
for some distance, Shem’s sister produced a 
basket from under the seat. “I never 
quite believed in your Monsieur le Maire,” 
she said, “nor did Madame Pompon. The 
maire was very amiable, but ‘il vivait 
chichement.’” And presently coming to 
a favourable position just at the margin 
of the forest, we investigated the contents 
of the basket to our own great content. 
But, as hunger departed, so also did our 
spirit of enterprise and observation. To 
smoke a pipe tranquilly in the shade over 
the last bottle of Bordeaux became the 
highest ambition of us men. And the 
sister of course had a novel stowed away 
somewhere. 

By the time we were on the way again, 
the shadows had begun to lengthen in an 
unmistakable manner. A feeling of peace 
and tranquillity possessed the scene. The 
shepherd was leading his flock towards 
the fold, his dog hanging restlessly behind, 
looking after the stragglers. And if the 
kye were not coming home, it was because 
they were fast tied to their piquets, and 
could not come. But the milk-pails were 
coming home, and Shem’s sister, still intent 
upon the draught she had sought in vain 
all day long, insisted on following the milk 
to its destination. In face of the brimming 
pails, the fermiére could not deny a cup of 
milk to the strange young woman. It 
was getting dusk now, and the men were 
coming in for their supper. The soup 








would have alittle pension from the com-. 


maire, and had driven away, Shem remained - 





for that was hanging over the fire, in a big 
marmite. The woman took a huge armful 
of brushwood, and piled it underneath. 
Setting fire to it she stood before it, as it 
blazed up, crackling loudly, and filling the 
place with ruddy cheerful light, her tall 
gaunt form thrown out, like that of a witch 
at an incantation. Then when the fire had 
burnt down to embers, the woman gathered 
these up and placed them in a tripod on 
the hearth, where they threw out a dull 
mysterious glow. The men sat on a bench 
by the long table of rough boards, each 
with his bowl before him waiting for his 
soup. There was an immense loaf in the 
middle for all to cut at, and at either end 
a huge jug of cider. There were children 
here, and two pretty girls, who hung shyly 
about the door, and regarded the strangers 
doubtfully with their soft velvet eyes. 
These were the first pretty girls we had 
seen that day; but they were charming. 
Here, however, we found there was a mill 
as well as a farm, and comparative ease 
and wealth. 

As we neared home Shem’s sister acknow- 
ledged that on the whole it had been a 
very jolly day. But one thing puzzled her 
in her intercourse with her new friend. 
Why should he address her as Miss Shem ? 
Well, that was simply because he was a 
new friend. If he might take the privilege 
of an old one, he would be only too glad. 
The young woman laughed in a light- 
hearted way. No, she did not mean that 
exactly, simply that she and her brother 
were named Smith. Then it was all the 
fault of that stupid Pompon, who had 
mixed up the familiar title of Jem with 
their patronymic. But it was too late now 
to go back upon it. 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, 


BY THEO GIFT, 
CHAPTER XI. AT THE EDGE OF THE 
WOOD. 

Lion helped Sybil to dismount, and 
tethered the mare by her reins to a branch 
of a tree before he rode off to the house 
whither he was bound. The chimneys of it 
where just visible from where they stood, 
peeping above a clump of beech-trees in 
the valley. Lion turned in his saddle and 
pointed them out to his betrothed with a 
smile. 

“Tf it were not for those trees I should 
be able to see my darling from old Wither- 
stone’s library ; but at least she can see the 
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roof that covers me. Ishan’t be a minute, 
love.” 

“ You said ten when you first mentioned 
the time,” Sybil answered demurely ; “so 
perhaps if you delay any longer your 
absence may shorten itself so much that 
you needn’t go at all! Don’t be absurd, 
Lion !” 

“Ts it absurd not to like to be away 
from you?” he said, bending down that he 
might look into her eyes. They met his, 
full of laughter. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is, for one minute or even ten. 
Do you think I couldn’t he happy by myself 
for the whole of such a lovely May day as 
this? Be off, you foolish fellow!” And thus 
adjured Lion did take himself off. Decidedly 
he was more in love just then than Sybil ; 
but then Sybil never flattered anybody, 
and knew so little how to do it that she 
could not even understand how she dis- 
appointed her exacting lover at times, or 
what it was that he expected from her. 
Of course it was very nice to be with Lion. 
Dear old fellow, he was always so kind and 
pleasant it couldn’t be otherwise, and even 
if he sometimes talked over her head, and 
wanted her to take an interest in things 
the very names of which had no meaning 
for her, well, it wasn’t often; and so long 
as she had her embroidery she didn’t 
mind much. People couldn’t expect you 
to give very intelligent answers when you 
were at work; and, besides, he always 
recollected himself very soon, and either 
turned to Jenny with his unfinished argu- 
ment, or begged his sweetheart’s pardon 
for boring her, and changed the conversation 
altogether. Sybil was not bored, however. 
She might have been, if she had strained 
her mind to try and follow him ; but she 
was not so foolish; and having simply 
contented herself with the thought that 
Lion was very clever, and it was a good 
thing to have a clever husband, she went 
on counting her stitches and blending her 
shades, and was quite ready to receive his 
apology with so sweet a smile that Lion 
felt more in love with her than ever. 

As to fretting because he was absent for a 
few minutes more or less—— Well, Sybil 
had a very settled idea that a lover or 
husband with nothing to do bui dance 
attendance on you would be rather a severe 
tax on any woman’s patience and affection, 
and she owned as much to Jenny when that 
young lady, who had ideal notions on the 
subject, was discoursing on the delightful- 
ness of her sister’s not being about to marry 
a “City man,” who would be away from her 





all day like most of the husbands in their 
neighbourhood. 

“Don’t even poets say that ‘absence 
makes the heart grow dearer?’ and I do 
think they’re right,” she said. ‘“ Men are 
very well in their way, Jenny, but they’re 
dreadfully interrupting.” 

To-day, when Lion had departed, Sybil 
did not even remain seated for many 
moments on the tree-stump where he had 
placed her to rest and wait for him. The 
ride had been too short to tire her, even if 
the air had not been too fresh and invig- 
orating to allow of the feeling, and then it 
was such a delicious day, such an exquisite 
play of sun and shade over the whole 
landscape, and, in among the wood at her 
back, such shafts of golden light piercing the 
pale emerald of the foliage and showing a 
myriad delicate spring blossoms dappling 
the brown, leaf-strewn ground everywhere 
with white and purple colour. She was off 
her perch in a moment and among them, 
filling her hands with orchids, violets, and 
wood-anemones, her hat and whip thrown 
aside, her habit tucked up through her 
pocket-hole ; and even Princess forgotten 
in the loveliness of the bouquet she was 
collecting, until the chance view of some 
small foals, feeding near their mothers in a 
field just under the slope of the hill, smote 
on her conscience with the remembrance 
that she had not even given her favourite a 
farewell pat or a bunch of grass before 
leaving her ; and, her hands being full, she 
turned back to supply the omission. 

It was not to be so easily done, 
however. When she got back to the spot 
where Lion had left her the mare had 
disappeared. She could see no sign of her 
anywhere ! 

There was the tree, and the branch to 
which her lover had attached the reins still 
intact ; but either the fastenings had been 
insecure or some one had unloosed them. 
The animal was gone at any rate, and, what 
was worse, she could see no trace of her, 
either along the path by which they had 
come, or in the wood which covered the 
hill-side above it. 

Greatly annoyed and distressed, fearing 
that Lion’s gift had been stolen, and blam- 
ing her own carelessness, Sybil ran along 
the road for some distance, retracing her 
steps afterwards as far in the opposite 
direction, and looking to right and left for 
any sign of her missing property, but 
without avail. Princess was nowhere in 
view : neither could she see anybody of 
whom to make enquiries; for the path 
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itself was an unfrequented one, and they 
had not happened to meet a living soul 
since they left the high road. She was 
just returning to the spot where she had 
been left, hot and breathless, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes clouded with disap- 
pointment, when, as she came to an angle in 
the steep bank under which the way ran, 
her ears caught the welcome sound of 
horses’ feet approaching, and hurrying 
round it she came face to face with her truant 
steed ; not, however, alone, but being led 
by a gentleman, a tall well-dressed man, 
a stranger, but wearing an indefinably 
familiar air in her eyes which, even in the 
first glance, made her think she had seen 
him somewhere before. She had no time, 
however, just then to think where; her 
mind was too much absorbed in the delight 
of recovering her favourite, and, indeed, the 
pretty creature seemed to share it, whin- 
nying, tossing her glossy head, and stamping 
her small feet exactly like a wilful child 
detected and brought back from some for- 
bidden pleasure by a person whose authority 
it declines to recognise. 

“This is your property, I presume,” said 
the gentleman, speaking first and smiling a 
little in answer to Sybil’s start of pleasure 
and surprise. ‘I met it some little way 
off, yonder among the trees there; and 
was afraid for a moment that there had 
been an accident. I hope most sincerely I 
was wrong. You have not been thrown?” 

“Oh, no, thank you very much. I had 
dismounted,” Sybil answered, too glad even 
to feel shy, and patting Princess’s neck 
affectionately. ‘‘ 1 am very: . 

“ Much obliged to you,” she was going to 
add, but in saying it she had turned her 
eyes from the mare to its captor, and a 
sudden change and flush came over her 
face, making her break off abruptly in her 
sentence. Yes; she had seen him before | 
She knew him perfectly well now: the 
man who had nearly shot her from behind 
the hedge in Farmer Dyson’s turnip-field, 
the prototype of her mother’s cameo! 
Gareth knew her too. 

“We have met before, I think,” he said, 
smiling with an undisguised pleasure, which 
had, however, less surprise in it than hers, 
seeing that he had been in a way prepared 
for the meeting by the glimpse he had had 
of her from the top of the coach outside 
the Burford Bridge hostelry some twenty 
minutes before. 

“T am glad to have been of some service 
to you this time ; for I hope it will make 
you forgive the unfortunate character of 





our last rencontre. You had not for- 
gotten it, I see,” and there was an implied 
reproach both in his tone and in the glance 
of those dangerous deep-blue eyes, which 
brightened the roses in Sybil’s cheeks. No; 
she had certainly not forgotten. Seeing 
him again to-day it did not seem likely 
that anyone could. Her voice faltered a 
little when she answered him. 

** Indeed, I had nothing to forgive then. 
It was my own fault that I was even 
frightened, and I am sure you were very 
sorry ; unnecessarily so.” 

“ Hardly that. I should think anyone 
but a brute beast would feel it necessary 
to be sorry for having frightened you, even 
accidentally. I was only thankful that it 
was not worse—that I had not hurt you.” 

“But you had not. I wasn’t touched. 
It was only my hat.” 

“So you told me; but it was a terribly 
narrow shave, and you were awfully 
frightened. I remember I felt very like 
shooting myself for it. As it was, I went 
back to London next day and never fired 
another shot all the autumn.” 

“Oh, but I am sorry,” said Sybil very 
simply. “It was not worth that. If you 
had hurt me indeed——” 

‘“‘T should never have fired a shot again, 
and shouldn’t have been here pleasuring 
to-day. May I ask how your present 
accident occurred? You are not alone, 
surely ?” and Gareth glanced curiously 
about him. He was wondering what had 
become of the attendant cavalier. Perhaps 
that gentleman, too, was looking for the 
runaway steed. If so, long might he look, 
and not return to spoil this really charming 
little adventure. Sybil, however, explained 
the case quite frankly. She was out 
riding with a friend who had left her to 
make a call at that house in the valley, and, 
while she was gathering wild flowers, her 
horse had managed to loose its bridle and 
escape. Somehow her timidity with this 
stranger was passing away. Perhaps it was 
the mingling of earnestness and easy self- 
possession in Gareth’s own manner ; per- 
haps the exceptional circumstances of their 
last meeting. Anyhow, she found herself 
speaking to him as if they were acquaint- 
ances of long standing, and he answered 
her in the same tone. 

“Yes; I tracked you by your flowers. 
Indeed, I began to think from the traces of 
her footsteps, that it was the goddess of 
Spring who had passed along the road,” 
and he showed her, smiling, a dozen flowers 
or more, pale dog-violets and rosy, frail- 
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stemmed wood-anemones, scattered uncon- 
sciously by Sybil in her hasty running to 
and fro in search of Princess, and which 
he had picked up and now held carefully 
in his hand. 

Sybil blushed deeply, and made a little 
motion as if to retake them. They 
were certainly her property. She had 
their fellows still tucked between the 
buttons of her riding-habit ; but Gareth 
would not see her intention. That vivid 
blush had made her lovelier than ever ; 
and as he looked from the sweet confused 
face to the cluster of delicate spring blossoms 
nestled on her bosom, and rising and fall- 
ing with every breath, he would not have 
given back his treasure-trove for any 
consideration. In his heart he was exult- 
ing in the fate which had a second time 
sent this dainty creature across his path. 
Something surely must come of it. At 
any rate he was determined not to lose 
sight of her again, even if he had to haunt 
this neighbourhood for the rest of his 
natural life. How exquisite she was with 
her delicate wild-flower beauty, and that 
delicious manner, so sweetly blended of 
simplicity and grace! How perfectly the 
close-fitting riding-habit set off her slender 
swaying figure. Why, he had _ never 
seen a girl to rival her anywhere. Beauty 
of any sort had always an intoxicating 
effect on Gareth Vane. He would have 
dropped his last half-crown into the 
hand of a velvety-eyed Italian beggar-girl, 
while he turned with a shiver of repulsion 
from her gaunt, baby-laden, battered-look- 
ing British sister; would have gone on 
the outside of an omnibus “to oblige” a 
pretty servant-maid, and declined a lift in 
the barouche of an ugly duchess; and 
to-day the beauty of the girl, combined 
with that of the May morning, the pure 
cool air and dazzling sunshine, the flicker 
of pale-green leaf and vault of turquoise 
sky, the wealth of wild flowers in that 
bosky wood at their back, and those long 
sunlit slopes falling away beneath them, 
green close-cropped grass dotted over with 
juniper bushes, seemed to thrill and dazzle 
his senses, and carry him away in spite 
of himself. Give up those flowers! No, 
not for all the pleading in the sweet 
forget-me-not eyes. What he would have 
liked would have been for her to give them 
-to him; but something in the unquestion- 
able purity and ladyhood of the girl’s 
whole mien withheld him, bold as he was, 
from asking them of her. He contented 
himself with the lesser audacity of affect- 











ing not to know that she wanted them, 
and continued to hold them in one hand 
while he kept the other on the mare’s 
bridle, and walked by her side back to the 
place where she had been left. 

Sybil stopped suddenly and _ turned 
towards him as they came up to it. The 
idea had suddenly occurred to her that 
Lion might have returned; and what 
would he think of seeing her approach 
him téte-i-téte with a total stranger? 
Would it not seem very odd to him? And 
though her first glance showed her that he 
was not there, there was some nervousness 
in her manner as she said, holding out her 
hand for the reins: 

“This is where I was to wait for my 
friend; so I will not take you any further. 
Thank you for the trouble you have been 
to already for me.” 

‘Don’t call it trouble,” said Gareth, 
with a good deal more earnestness than 
the occasion required. “It has, on the 
contrary, been a great pleasure. Will you 
not give me a further one, and let me hold 
your horse for you while you wait? I 
am in no hurry, and she—might escape 
you again. Please let me.” 

“Oh, no; she won't do that. Thank 
you very much, but I would rather not.” 
His earnestness had affected her also, only 
in the wrong direction, and she was getting 
shy and fluttered. He saw that she wanted 
him to go, and he had too much tact to 
persist in remaining; yet he made the 
promptness of his obedience a plea for 
something further. 

“Tf you would really rather not 
he said, giving her the reins at once; 
yet with an evident disappointment which 
made Sybil feel that she had been too 
brusque and churlish. “But can I do 
nothing else for you? I don’t mean to be 
intrusive ; pray don’t think me so; but I 
am on a visit to some friends in this neigh- 
bourhood—the Jacobsons of Birchwood; 
you may know them—and if we should 
meet again I hope our two encounters will 
incline you not to look on me as an absolute 
stranger.” 

“Indeed, I am too much obliged to 
you,” Sybil said rather hesitatingly. She 
was quite sure that she ought to send him 
away now; that mamma would be shocked 
if she could see her standing there talking 
of future meetings to a young man of 
whose very name or standing she was 
utterly ignorant. 

“T do know Mrs. Jacobson slightly,” 
she said very shyly, and wondering if she 
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was doing wrong in making the admission, 
yet unable to withhold it with those be- 
seeching eyes looking straight into hers. 
The next moment she felt sure she had 
been wrong by the saucy, joyous flash 
which illumined them. 

“You do? Then I shall see you again, 
and may ask for an introduction. I’m so 
glad. That will make saying good-bye 
pleasanter,” and he took off his hat and 
looked as if he would greatly like to shake 
hands. Sybil could not see this, however. 
She felt as if she had transgressed already, 
and counted her foolish blushes as part of 
her offence. ‘I shall have those little hands 
in mine yet: both of them,” he said to 
himself as he turned away. If she had 
given him them then, however, he would 
have cared little for their after touch. 
That is the way with men—some men at 
any rate. 

Sybil did not know this, however. He 
was gone at last, and she remained seated 
on the tree-stump, one hand holding 
Princess’s rein, the other idly toying with 
the flowers in her dress. She did not look 
after Gareth. She was not looking at the 
flowers; yet she knew, without having 
lifted her eyes, that when he left her their 
fellow blossoms were carefully fastened into 
his button-hole ; and she hardly dared to 
raise her head, now that she was alone, lest 
her hot cheeks should by their guilty 
colour betray their knowledge. Yet it 
was not her fault. The flowers were on 
the ground. He had taken them thence. 
By asking him for them she would have 
seemed to attach an undue importance 
to the fact; an importance which to her 
delicate feminine mind savoured of for- 
wardness and bad taste. She would 
rather that he had let them lie; or 
at any rate that he had not drawn her 
attention to them ; but she could not dislike 
him for doing the contrary. There was an 
impulsive frankness and fire about his 
whole manner of speech which made his 
looks and words seem like the natural ex- 
pressions of feeling in a warm, unchecked 
nature. Sybil’s nature, mild as it was, had 
been checked and controlled ever since her 
birth. This glimpse of one so opposite 
frightened her a little, but it fascinated her 
as well. She could not help retaining it in 
her mind. ; 

Lion had been absent nearer twenty than 
ten minutes when he again came in sight 
of his betrothed. The paper he had had 
to sign was a legal one involving a good 
deal of discussion on the subject of land 








tenure, and truth to tell young Ashleigh 
was too much interested in that question 
not to throw himself into the argument 
with a heat and vehemence which rendered 
him wholly oblivious of the swift passage 
of time. When he did remember himself 
he scrawled his name all in a hurry, jumped 
on his horse, and rode off full of contrition 
and anxiety lest Sybil should have been 
vexed or wearied by her long waiting. 

He need not have distressed himself. 
She was not looking out for him, at all 
events. He could see the grassy opening 
on the edge of the wood almost as soon as 
he left his friend’s gate, and was glad to be 
able to descry Sybil’s slender black figure 
with the mare standing close by her just as 
he had left them. Her head was bent for- 
ward, however, and she sat so motionless 
that he almost thought she was asleep : 
more especially as when he whistled cheerily 
to her she did not look round, and started 
violently as he drew up at her side, gazing 
at him with eyes as round and bewildered 
as though he were the last person she 
expected to see. 

“Why, Sybil,” he said, half laughing, 
“did I startle you? I do believe you were 
so tired of waiting you had fallen asleep! 
You poor child, are you very angry with 
me ?” and he dismounted, taking her hands 
and lifting her up with very contrite 
tenderness. ‘Indeed, I never meant to 
be so long.” 

“Were you long? I—I didn’t know,” 
said Sybil. Her eyes still had that 
bewildered look, and her cheeks were very 
pink ; yet she did not seem exactly vexed. 
“ You said ten minutes.” 

“And I’ve been gone nearly half an 
hour; more shame to me! But I had 
no idea what Witherstone wanted me to 
sign till I saw the papers, and really the 
infamous unfairness of the But are you 
very tired, dear? You haven't been sitting 
here all the time, have you? Your mother 
would never forgive me if I were to let you 
catch cold. Your hands feel nice and 
warm though,” pressing them tenderly 
before he dropped them to lift her into 
the saddle. ‘Hullo! What’s the matter 
with the pommel on this side ? The leather 
is all scraped off.” 

“‘Scraped, is it? I didn’t see,” Sybil 
answered vaguely, then recollecting herself 
with an effort: “Princess got away. She 
may have rubbed it against a tree. I am 
sorry.” 

Lion looked at her quickly. The change 











in her tone since he had left her began to 
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strike him painfully, and he thought she 
was really annoyed. 

“So am I,” he said heartily. “Got 
away, did she? That was my fault. I 
must have fastened her up carelessly. And 
had you to run after her? I hope not. 
I wish now that I hadn’t left you at all.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sybil with a faint smile, 
“don’t say that. I did not run far. She 
—she was caught for me; and I never 
mind being left. I am not at all tired.” 

She smiled again as she said it. In 
truth, she had never felt less tired, and 
only wished Lion would leave off apolo- 
gising for a delay which she had not felt. 
Usually the young princess of Hillbrow 
did not object to apologies if anyone 
neglected her, and accepted them graciously 
as her due; but to-day they teased her, 
and gave her an uncomfortable sensation. 
The fact was she was trying to think 
whether she should tell her lover of her 
little adventure or not. It would have 
been most natural to do so. Indeed, when 
she said the mare had been caught for 
her, she meant to go on and narrate by 
whom; but a curious disinclination to 
enter on the long story which it seemed to 
involve withheld her and sealed her lips. 
She had never happened to mention the 
incident of last September to her fiancé ; 
and to do so now would seem to impart a 
romantic character to her second meeting 
with the hero of it from which she shrank 
with a half unconscious repugnance 
which she could not have explained 
even to herself. Besides, Lion was so 
particular, almost as bad in that way as 
mamma herself ; he might think the man 
impertinent for talking to her at all; and 
certainly if she were to repeat his actual 
words they might soundso. Then there were 
the flowers too! Oh, she couldn’t tell Lion 


all those foolish things; yet without them 





there would be no story at all. Perhaps it 
would be better to say nothing about it. 
After all there was little likelihood of her 
seeing any more of him; for Mrs. Jacobson 
was a very gay young woman, not at all in 
the Ashleighs’ set. She had only met her 
once or twice herself, and this stranger was 
but on a visit. 

Thinking all these things she hardly 
heard what Lion said, and rode homeward 
in such a silent abstracted mood, so different 
from that in which she had come out, that 
at last, finding that she did not listen 
to him, he ceased abruptly in his efforts to 
talk to her. She was not even conscious 
of it. 

“T wish Jenny had been with her,” he 
said to himself with an effort, which a less 
really good-tempered man might not have 
made, against taking offence on his side. 
“T won't take her out again when I am on 
parish business; it is dull for her. I must 
make Jenny tell me afterwards if she was 
really angry or tired. She is sure to know.” 

There was something else he didn’t know, 
namely, that in lifting Sybil to the ground 
he had knocked the little bouquet out of 
her dress and set his foot on it ; but Sybil 
did and reddened vividly. She did not 
say a word, but somehow the thought of 
those other flowers gathered up from the 
ground and cherished so carefully by Gareth, 
came before her with a sharp sense of con- 
trast. As she went to bed that night she 
found herself wondering whether he had 
them still. 
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